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DADDY DODD. 


Jolin Beadle was an honest man, with a large family 
and asmall shop. It was not a hopeful circumstance 
in John’s position that, while his family kept on enlarg- 
ing, the shop obstinately maintained its contracted di- 
mensions, and the business which maintained them was 
strictly limited. John’s shop was situated in one of the 
many by-streets with no main thoroughfare among 
them, which constitute Somers Town, and it was de- 
voted to the sale of coals and vegetables. 

John’s family consisted of his wife Martha, seven 
children, and Martha’s old father. <All these, including 
the old man, who was past work and utterly without 
means of his own, were dependent upon the exertions | | 
of John. John’s exertions were divided between chop- 


half-hundreds) of coals on a truck, and “moving.” The 
occupation of “moving” may be described as going to 
about quarter-day, wrestling with chests of} 


drawers, sofas, four-post bedsteads, and other heavy ar- 





houses 


ticles of furniture, and getting very little money for his | 
work. | 
The door and the window of the shop being always | 
open, the nature and ext | 
| 

| 


‘ntto the w 


nt of John’s stock in trade 
It consisted of about a ton | 
a corner, a little pile of firewood, | 
a few strings of onions, 


were pa orld, 





of coals heaped up in 
i a few bunches of greens, a bas- | 
a box of red herrings, a bottle | 
alluringly displayed with 


Wizened 


ket or two of potatoes, 
of peppermint-stick 
marrowless wuts and 


some | 
apples on a board out- 
side the window. 
One-half of John’s shop was oecupied by the stock, | 
This 
a fireplace, surmounted by a mantel- 
shelf; and its furniture consisted of two or three Wind- 
sor chairs and asmall round table. Little activity was 
ever Witnessed in this department except at the close of 


! 


the other ha 
latter 


t formed the ordinary sitting-room. 


room had 





( 


he day, when the family, coming from the coals and 


the potatoes and the firewood, made a rush at the little — a fellow-creature in yonder; it’s burying him alive!” 
round table, and scrambled for herrings and thick “But, John—” 

bread and butter and tea, At such times old Daddy, “I say it shall never be done by me, Martha,” Jo 
Martha’s superannuated father, was to be seen sitting in. have been a help to him in his declining years, emi-] Poor old man! he little knew what thorns he was interposed, sternly. “We must do the best we can for 


unarm-chair by the side of the fire, his bald head en-| grated, and died in foreign parts; and when the in- 
circled by a glory of onions, and the coal rising on his. firmities of age began to creep upon the old man, and 


right, like a 





istant mountain range, put in 





sroul picture. Those family banquets were , disposed of his business at an alarming sacrifice, and | 


sharp and short. After the meal, Mr. Beadle was ac- retired to live on his means. Tis means were small, 
customed to sit 
tha drew up between them, and devoted herself to the his philosophical calculation, Daddy lived upon the | 
mending of the family but as the number of principal instead of the interest, (which he could not | 
chairs was limited, the younger branches of the family have lived upon at all,) and lived longer than he caleu- 
usually rec lated. Although Daddy disposed of his business, and 
from contact with which they derived a swarthiness of let the carpenter’s shop, he still continued to occupy ; 
complexion which caused them to be known in the, the dwelling-house of which it formed a part, and this 
Las the “black Beadles.” led many to believe that the old carpenter was pretty | 

John and Martha loved their offspring dearly, and well oif. But he, at length, was forced to tell John and 
would not |! Martha that his money was all gone. 


mave 
And so one day John went over to Daddy’s house, 


linen; 


\ 
| 
lined, in the classic fashion, among the coals, 
\ 


neighborhor 


had any thing happen to one of them 


. . ‘ | 
for the world; but they began to find that they were 


increasing both in numbers and in appetite in a ratio al-| sent for a broker and disposed of all the things except | 
together disproportionate to the development of the the old man’s bed, which he despatched by the truck 
trade in coals and vegetables. John's ambition was to to the emporium. That done, he locked the door, sent 
possess a horse and cart, with a corresponding increase the key to the landlord, and taking the old man by the 
This had been the dream of John’s life, hand, led him to the shelter of the broken-backed roof, | 
but it was a dream that had not yet come true. In- Putting him into the old arm-chair by the fire, and pat- 
leed, so far from this, John’s prospects were becoming ting him kindly on his bald head, he said, 
darker rather than brighter every day. “There, Daddy, consider yourself at home,—provided 
“What was to be done ?” for for the rest of your life.” | 
This question, which had long suggested itself both So it happened that John and Martha were burdened 
to John and Martha, found audible expression one with old Daddy Dodd, in addition to their own numer- | 
night, after the black And Daddy was a burden, though nei- | 
their holes for the night. Old Daddy Dodd was sitting | ther John nor Martha never said so, even to each other. 
dozing in his chair by the side of the fire, and John and Still, no word of complaint escaped either John or 
Martha were sitting opposite. Martha until their family increased to that extent when 
It was John who propounded the question,— | every half-penny became, as Martha said, an “object.” 
“What was to be done ?” |The erisis arrived that night, when John, in general, 
Martha made no audible reply; but, after a pause, | but significant terms, asked his good wife what was to 
raised her eyes to John’s face, and then looked across be done, 
significantly at Daddy. | “It is not fair to you, John,” Martha said, “and you 
John shook his head, and covered his face with his | sha’n’t be burdened with him any longer.” And while 
hand. | the old man sat dozing in his chair, all unconscious, it 
“I have no right to ask you to do it any longer, | was resolved between them, after a hard struggle on 
John,” Martha said. John’s part and many silent tears on Martha’s part, that 
you to do it.” John should next day put old Daddy into the work- 
“But it was my duty and my pleasure to do it, Mar- | The resolution was taken, and the old man 
tha,” John replied. “He's your father, and I couldn’t | slept on. Neither John nor Martha had the courage to 


of business, 


seacies had seampered away to Ous oifspfing. 


“T had no right ever to expect 





house. 





plant 
she hid her tears, and kindly said it was time for him | from that disgrace.” 
as a back- he was no longer able to work with his own hands, he | to go to bed. | 


room, she put him to bed and tucked him up like a| While they had a roof to call their own, and a loaf of 
down opposite old Daddy, while Mar-| but his remaining years were few; and proceeding on | child. 








see the poor old man starve !” 

“But he needn’t starve, you know, John,” Martha 
said; and her lips trembled as she said the words, 

“T Know what you mean,” John returned, “but I 
can’t bear the thoughts of it. It’s not what ought to be, 
when he’s had a house of his own and:every comfort.” 

“Well, it és hard when you think of it,” Martha re- 
plied, sadly. “And the drawing-room that we had, too, 
and the silver spoons, and the real china cups and sau- 
cers!” And at the thought of the china cups and sau- 
cers Martha dropped a tear. 

“Yes, it is hard,” John returned; “and that’s why 1 
have stood between him and ?¢ as long as I could.” 

“But you can’t stand between him and é any longer, 
John, and I mustn’t ask you to; it’s not fair to you, 
John, and you sha’n’t be burdened with him any 

longer.” 

Poor old Daddy was sitting dozing in his chair, bliss- 
fully unconscious of these deliberations, of which he 
was the subject. In his time, Daddy had been in a 
good, though small way of business, and he had brought 
up a large family decently; but his sons, who might 


. 


wake him. They were afraid that he might read their 
terrible intentions towards him in their guilty faces. “I 








cannot do it, Martha,” John said; and he made an ex- 
cuse to go out of doors to smoke his pipe. Martha 
could not do it either, and sat waiting for the old man 
to wake; and presently he woke and called for her. 
She had withdrawn into the shade, and he could not 
see her, with his dim, old eyes. 

“Martha,” he said, “where are you?) Come here and 
let me tell you what I’ve been dreaming about. Such 
a pleasant dream, my dear, about the old days when 
you was all at home! I thought I saw you all round 
the table, cating your Christmas dinners; and there 
was turkey and plum-pudding, and all the nice things 
that we used to have, you know; and then I dreamt 
that I was taking you to the boarding-school, where 
you was for a twelvemonth, you know; and—and as 
we was driving down the Edgeware road in the chaise, 
John came up and wanted to borrow five pounds, just 
as he used to do, you know; and—and I lent it him, 
just as I used to do, and—and—but what’s the matter 





with you, Martha? you're not crying, surely.” 


| 



































































ous crossings to pass, where it was necessary for Jolin 
to signal to drivers of vehicles to draw up and slacken 
speed until he carried the old man safely over to the 
other side of the road. Poor old Daddy, going to the 
workhouse, was highly honored that day. The stream 
of traffic stayed its current, and diverted its course ti 

let him pass. It could not have dene more for the lord 
mayor. At length John, leading his unconscious charge 
by the hand, arrived in front of the workhouse gates. 
At the sight of the gloomy portal and the high, 
wall, which shuts in life and shuts out hope, his res 
tion began to fail him. He stopped and hesitated. 

“John!” 

“Yes, grandfather.” 

“Ain’t this the workhouse ?” 

Daddy’s look, his intimation that he knew where 
was, the thought that he suspected his design, struc 
John to the heart; and he hurried 
from the gate. 

“The workhouse, grandfather!” John sai 
made you think of that? Come, come away, come 
away; we’re going home, grandfather, going home as 
fast as we can.” 

i i John was so anxious to drag Daddy away from t! 
\ spot, that he fairly lifted him off his legs and carried 

il | him across the road. In his excitement and haste, he 
lh I quite forgot Daddy’s feebleness, and hurried him along 

wii), | at such a rate that the old man lost hi 
\ nearly falling. It was not until a street ha 
between them and the workhouse that John 
speed, and allowed Daddy to recover himself. 
that he led him gently back to the emporium, took him 
in, and replaced him in his old chair by the fireside. 

“I couldn’t do it, Martha,” he said; “my hand was 
on the bell, when he looked up at me and spoke to me; 
and his look and what he said struck me to the heart. 
I couldn’t do it. I felt as if I was going to murder the 
poor old man. It’s worse than murder, Martha, to put 
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ig in his daughter’s breast. She was erying, but | him, and strive to the last tosave him and ourselves 
An interchange of looks sealed the compact between 


So, taking him by the hand, and leading him to his|them,—that Daddy was to have a home with them 


| bread to share with him. 
When Martha went down stairs again, John was tim- Old Daddy had not only been a considerable expense 
idly peeping in at the door. jto John and Martha, but during the winter months he 
“Have you put him to bed, Martha?” he inquired. had been much in the way. He was always pottering 
“Yes, John.” about in the shop, which being also the sitting-room, 
“Do you think he suspected any thing ?” | did not afford much scope for business and domesticity 
“Q, no, poor old dear.” | constant, But now the fine days were coming, and 
“No, of course not, Martha,” John said; “he would | Daddy would be able to spend a good deal of his time 
never dveam that we could be such monsters,—but did | out of doors. So when the fine days came, little Benjy, 
he say any thing ?” | John’s youngest but two, who was not old enough to be 
“Yes; he said, ‘God bless you Martha, and God bless | Of 2uy assistance in the business, was appointed to the 
John, for all your kindness.’ ” | sole and undivided duty of minding grandfather, and 
John, whose heart was much too big for his other | taking him for walks when it was convenient to get him 
faculties, withdrew his head from the door, and vented | Out of the way. Little Benjy, a little, large-headed, 
his smitten feelings in a howl. Wise-looking boy of six years, was Daddy’s especial 
John and Martha crawled up to bed that night with | Pet and favorite; or, perhaps, it might have been said, 
the sense of a premeditated crime weighing upon their | 8° much more responsible a person was Benjy, that 
souls. As they passed the room where the old man lay, | Daddy was Ais pet and favorite. Be thatas it would, 
they turned away their faces. | they loved each other, and qn tine days, when the sun 
Next morning Martha dressed her old baby in his | Shone, it was their delight to wander hand in hand 
best clothes, crying over him all the while, and hiding | *mong the neighboring streets, prattling together like 
her tears as best she could. Daddy wanted to know if, tWo children, and gazing in, with childlike wonder, at 
it was Sunday, that they were putting on his best things, the pretty things in the shop windows. The people 
and Martha could not answer. Every innocent word | Tound about called them the Babes in the Wood, and 
he uttered was a reproach to her. She could not look | Old Daddy was certainly as much a babe as Benjy. He 
at him at breakfast-time, neither could John. | took the same interest in the contents of the toy-shops, 
When breakfast was over, John said to the old man, | 8d sighed as deeply as Benjy sighed to think that his 
in as cheerful a tone as he could command,— youthful guardian could not become the poxsessor of a 
“Grandfather, I’m going to take you for a walk.” | much-coveted toy-gun (with a pink stock,) which went 
“That’s kind of you, John,” said the old man,—“very off with a spiral spring. In their wanderings, day by 
kind.” | day, the Babes saw many strange things, and studied 
“Well, come along, grandfather; here’s your hat and | the wonders of Somers Town with the deepest interest. 





stick.” | In these wanderings Benjy was careful not to release 
“I'm ready, John, quite ready. Eh? bless me, what’s his hold of Daddy’s hand, for he was particularly en- 
the matter now, my dear ?” | joined never to leave him for a moment, and whatever 


Martha had her arms round his neck, kissing him. _ | he did, not to let him tumble down. One muddy day 
“Good-by, father,” she said, through her sobs, “good | Benjy did let Daddy tumble, and a sad state of mind he 
by.” - | was in for fear his mother should find it out. He did 
She had resolved not to say it, but she couldn’t help it. his best with his little cotton pocket-handkerchief to ef- 
“Tut, tut, my dear,” said the old man, “we are not face all traces of mud from Daddy’s trowsers; but he 
going far. Are we, John?” | was afraid lest the old man might “tell on him.” Not 
“No, grandfather, not very far.” | that there was any want of loyalty between them, bu 
“And we'll come back soon, won’t we, John ?” | Daddy was getting so garrulous that he sometimes, 
“OQ, yes, grandfather,” John said; and the words al-| quite unintentionally, let out things which got Benjy 
most choked him. | into trouble; so when any thing happened, Benjy was 
Martha whispered to the children to go and shake | obliged to remind grandfather that he was not to teil. 
hands with their grandfather; and wondering what this | “You won't tell mother that I let you fall in the mnd, 
unusual ceremony meant, they did as they were told, | will you, grandfather?” he would say, as they bent 
quietly and silently. their steps homeward. 
The old man was as much puzzled as the children,| ‘O, no, Benjy,” the old man protested. 
and wanted to know if it was a birthday. John could say a word about it.” 
not answer him; his heart was full and his utterance| John and Martha were denying themselves day after 
choked. Without another word he took the old man day, that the old man might have a bit of something 
by the hand, and led him from the house; and Martha’ nice and nourishing. But things were coming to a 
stood in the doorway, surrounded by the children, | crisis now. The coal-merchant, the potato-merchant 
looking after them sadly through her tears. It was and the landlord all three threatened process, and John 
barely a quarter of a mile to the workhouse, but it was; was in hourly expectation of an execution. All his 
a long journey for Daddy, who was getting very frail | striving had been of no avail, to save “him and them 
now. He dropped his stick very often, and John had from that disgrace.” It must come now. Nothing 





“T—T sha’n’t 








to stoop and pick it up for him, and there were danger- | could avert it. 
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One afternoon John was sitting on his stool, utterly 


and not to hurt him, but carry him far away covered 


not know that death alone had power to return the key | 


Maj. Slater held his pistol ready, and as soon as he 


dejected and dispirited. It was a terrible trigl for a up in a flower-pot, that he might intrude on us no more. 
strong man, with a stout heart and a vigorous will,to After a brief hunt, he was found under shelter of a 
be thus beaten down and trampled under the feet of a thick bed of violets, and the old gardener took him to 
cruel and relentless Fortune, whom he had wooed with the top of a great field in the rear of my cottage, and 
all his art, and wrestled with all his strength. Poor dropped him tenderly over the hedge into a nice, deep, 
John had received so many, heavy falls that the spirit damp, quiet ditch, where any toad of average discretion 


was almost crushed out of him. When he looked up 
and saw a strange man darkening his door, he felt that 
the last blow was about to be struck. 

“Come in,” he said; “don’t stand upon any ceremo- 
ny, I beg; I’m quite prepared for you.” 

“Are you ?” said the man, curiously. 

“Yes, Iam,” John replied. “I know‘your errand as 
well as you do yourself.” 

“Do you 2” said the man, in the same tone. 

“Do you come here to mock me?” cried John, ‘an- 
grily, rising and facing the intruder; “to mock me as 
well as ruin me?” 

“Mock you ?” said the man. 

“Yes, mock me,” John repeated, in the same angry 
tone. 

“I did not come here to mock you; far from it,” the 
man returned. “In fact, my business is not with you 
at all. I came to see Mr. Dodd, who was an old neigh- 
bor of mine.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said John. “You'll excuse 
me, I hope; but we are in great distress, and I expected 
nothing but bad news.” 

“If Lam not mistaken,” said the stranger, “it is good 
news I bring you. You are Mr. Dodd’s son-in-law, are 
you not?” 

“ «Yam, sir; and I wish I were a richer son-in-law, for 
his sake,” John replied. 

“Perhaps there will be no need for that, for his sake,” 
the stranger returned. 

“What do you mean ?” John asked. 

“Well, just this,” said the stranger. “A few days ago 


might have been happy. 

But not so he. Three days later he returned, and 
then we made up our minds to leave him in peace so 
long as he left us in peace—that is, kept his proper 

| place out of doors. 

| He confined himself thenceforward to his quarters 
under the verandah, where he lived securely among 
the pots through the summer, wandering by night, as is 
| the habit of the race; for if ever I was abroad after 
dark, at neighborly tea-drinking, or rural concert, or 
improving lecture, my home-coming lantern always 
showed me the dark, creepy-crawly movements of our 
toad, retreating beyond the sphere of its betraying light 
as I drew near the door. 

When the pots were removed to be housed for the 
winter he had disappeared. But early in the following 
spring he was discovered among the golden moss and 
ferns which clothed a bit of rock-work ; and soon after- 
ward he returned to his post and his duty of insect- 
hunting under the verandah. 

All last summer he behaved correctly, never crossing 
the threshold once, or in any way making himself un- 

' pleasantly obtrusive. 
In the autumn he vanished again. 
| And now again he has come back—enormously grown, 
says Dinah, for I have not yet:seen him myself. 

From these incidents in the life of our toad we have 
proof of his constancy, his memory, and his reasoning 
faculty, which brought him to see in only two lessons 
how he might secure to himself the privileges of food 
and sh&ter on the slight conditions of not crossing our 





to the old man’s affections when once his will was set at appeared within range, took good aim and shot him 
naught. | dead; then mounting his horse again, he struck out in- 
William, unused to incessant toil, soon faltered, his to the open country, and endeavored to escape the oth- 
arm failed and his heart gave way; poverty seized on ; er two troopers by running at right angles with their 
his family, and often he passed his father’s house, hop- , course. ‘ 
ing to rouse his pity. But only Dora heeded him; she! They had heard the report of his pistol, and were 
sought the cottage stealthily night after night, carrying already riding back towards him. They were furi- 
such comforts as she could procure. The old man’s | ous because the fugitive had so far eluded them, and 
“will” was still “law,” and she had been forbidden to! spurred their horses with desperate energy to overtake 
speak the offender’s name, or to know him when they | and capture or kill him. 
met. But love is stronger than fear, and when sickness| He now approached the stream called Bull Run—a 
prostrated her cousin, she was like an angel in his poor, name that has gone conspicuously into history. He 
home. | knew that this was the crisis of his adventure. The 
While the reapers were cutting the abundant harvest stream was very much swollen, and it would require the 
in the old man’s fields, his only son was borne from the best exertion of his good steed to swim it. He knew 
cottage to the poor man’s grave. Mary Morrison and | that if his. pursuers should reach one bank before he 
Dora were the only mourners for him whose sin was/| touched the othér he would be at the mercy of their 
that he did not marry—as a good boy runs an errand—| bullets. On the other hand, he knew that the Union 
at another’s bidding. forces occupied the other side of the stream—that being 
Dora cherished no mean jealousy towards Mary, who, | the boundary of the picket-line—and that if he could 
though her inferior in all things, had been chosen before | sueceed in getting across safely his peril was over. His 
her. She sat down in the poor cot beside the weeping horse was well ahead when he arrived at the stream. 
widow, and lifting William’s blooming baby in her arms,! He at once plunged into it, and the noble animal 
said, bravely breasted the swift current. It was only eight or 
ten yards wide, and the distance was soon accomplished ; 
f but the bank on the north side was almost perpendicu- 
Of the full harvest he may see the boy, . : . 
And bless him for the sake of him that's gone.” lar, and the horse made two or three inetlectual attempts 
But her uncle only asked her gruflly, “Whose child | to scale it. Maj. Slater heard the shouts of the two 
is this?” Dora meekly answered, men behind. He gave a quick word of encouragement, 


“Let me take the boy, 
And I will set him in my uncle's eye 
Among the wheat; and when his heart is glad 


I noticed ‘an advertisement in the paper, addressed to door-stone, back or front. How often must experience 
Daniel Dodd, informing him that if he applied to. Mr. rap us on the knuckles before she succeeds in teaching 
Johnson, solicitor, in Bedford Row, he would hear of us even so much of her useful, practical wisdom as this! 
something to his advantage. Now, thinking that the 
Daniel Dodd wanted might be my old neighbor, and! 
knowing Mr. Johnson, of Bedford Row, I called upon | 
that gentleman, and learned that the person wanted is | 
Daniel Dodd, my old neighbor, and that under the will | 
of his brother George, who died some time ago in India, 
he is entitled to—” 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





“Take the child, 
And bless him for the sake of him that’s gone.” 


and in a moment more was at the top of the bank. 
As he emerged from the water a shot was fired at 


He took the boy, but in his wrath drove the sweet | him from one of his pursuers, but this also missed its 
peacemaker from his home for forgetting that “his will | mark. Maj. Slater stepped back and waited to see their 
was law.” | further movements. The first came rapidly up, and 

The cries of the baby, as it looked up in that stern | after some trouble succeeded in urging his horse into 
face, pierced her heart, bringing back her own terror | the stream, and commenced swimming across. The 
when, an orphan child, she first looked in it, knowing | Major had his pistol ready, hut he was not required to 





“Hold hard, sir,” said John, grasping the stranger by | 


the arm, and staring at him with fixed eyes. “You're 
not having a lark, a cruel lark with us, are you ?” 

“God forbid,” said the stranger, gravely. 

“And answer me another thing, sir,” John continued, 
in the same excited way. “You’re not out of your 
mind, are you?” 

“Certainly not,” returned the man. 

“Very well,” said John; ‘you may go on.” 

“I was going to say,” the stranger continued, “that 
under the will of his deceased brother George, who 
died some time ago in India, Daniel Dodd is entitled to 
five thousand pounds.” 

“Martha!” cried John to his wife, who was up stairs, 
cleaning the rooms. 

“Yes, John; what is it?” 

“Father’s money’s come back again! 
ey’s come back again! Father’s money’s come back 
again!” And he shouted it over and over again up the 
stairs, and slapped the banisters every time, to give it 
emphasis. x 

“Are you gone mad, John?” 
when she was allowed to speak. 

“You see, sir,” said John to his visitor, “she thinks I 
must be mad; no wonder if I thought you were mad. 
But here’s Daddy; he knows you, I dare say, and you 
can tell him; he often talked about his brother George, 
who went to India; but I thought he had been dead 
long ago.’ 

At that moment Daddy came in from one of his walks 
with Benjy, and was told of his fortune. 

“Dear me,” he said, sinking into his chair, “brother 
George is dead! Poor boy, poor boy !” 

The poor boy had died at the good old age of three- 
score and ten; but Daddy still thought of him as the 
lad in the blue jacket from whom he had parted at 
Wapping when they were boys. 

Not without many difficulties, long delay and consid- 
erable cost, Daddy’s claim to the five thousand pounds 
was established. And one day John, knowing Daddy’s 
weakness, brought home the five thousand pounds all 
in notes, in the very canvas bag which had been the 
old man’s bank in the days when he was well to do. 

“There, father,” said Martha, putting the bag in his 
hand. ‘And now what will you do with it ?” 

“What will I do with it?” said the old man. “T’ll— 
I'll keep my promise to Benjy, and buy him that gun!” 

“But there’s more than will buy the gun, father.” 

“You don’t mean that, Martha ?” said the old man. 

“O yes, father, a heap more.” 

“Then,” said Daddy, “I'll give the rest to John to buy 
a horse and cart.” 

“But there’s more than even that, father; ever so 
much more.” 

“O, well, you just keep that for yourself, Martha, for 
taking care of your old father.” 

And Daddy, with no elaborate design, but with the 


Father’s mon- 


was Martha’s reply, 


simple innocence of a child, which is sometimes wiser | fre with him in this. William’s love, as she then pos- 
than the astute provisions of law, saved the dangerous | sessed it, was very sweet to her; it was all she had ever 
formalities of will-making and the charges for legacy 
duty, by handing to his daughter Martha the bag con- 


taining all his money. 


Before John even thought of his horse and cart,— 7 
though that was lurking in a corner of his mind,—he| Dora was regarded only as a kind and loving sister; 
regained the tenancy of Daddy’s old house, furnished! and when the old man’s will was harshly made known 
it with as many of the old sticks as he could recover ‘ 
from the brokers’ shops, with many splendid new ones 
besides for the drawing-room, and when all was done, | 
led Daddy back to his old qnarters, and joined him | by the repulsive thought, he cried, 


there with Martha and all the family. 
But dotage had been coming upon poor old Daddy, 


and he could scarcely be made to understand the change 
He came at! 
Jast to fancy that it was a dream, and sitting by the fire-| ble oath that unless William relented and submitted to 
side of an evening, and recognizing his old room peo-) jis will, before another moon he should be an outcast 


which had taken place in his position. 


pled with the faces of John and Martha and their chil- 


dren, he would tell his daughter to wake him up by-and- 


bye. 


“And so he went on dreaming, until one winter’s night | his sweet cousin turned to sullen hate. He despised 
he woke up in a land where there was no more going to 


sleep. 


And the days of John and Martha are likely to be 
long and prosperous, for they honored their old fa- 
ther in his age and need, and the bread which they | all must confess that forbidden pleasures have peculiar 
cast upon the waters has come back to them with a 


blessing. 





+o 


THE FRIENDLY TOAD. 


A lady gives the following interesting account of a 


toad : 


I made his acquaintance first in my own parlor late | 
was bene ee aan iene ant been po nea they could not have forced the marriage vow from Wil- 
for air, and he had availed himself of this opportunity 
means of a long-handled brush swe contrived to tilt ard 
peat ag git ty aw pepe booed png wend soon met—perhaps in the harvest field where she bound 


estly beneath the fender. 


of stealing in to seek a cool and shady retreat. 


the lane. 


We never expected to.see him come back any more} or to humble the old man’s pride, he married her. It 
after that; but the following evening, when .I was wa- 
tering my plants, there was his jewel-eye gleaming out 


from the dark behind them! e left him there. 


The next night he came in at the back door, and just 
as.we were going to bed, there was be, lifting an ambi- 
This time my old 


tious leg to climb the stairs also! 


| The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 


Where is my Receipt? 


margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 
| No other receipt is given. 
—_—____ +o“ 
| For the Companion. 
DORA.* 
Farmer Allan was a prosperous old English yeoman, 
| whose heart was fixed upon his fields and flocks, and 
upon having his own way in all things. He was kind 
! and genial while his will was regarded as law; but when 
crossed, his anger was fierce and relentless. It burned 
out quickly, and fortunately left behind it ashes from 
which sometimes sprang up pity and kindness to those 
| he had wronged or wounded. He had himself married 
very late in life; but thought it better for men to marry 
young, and resolved that William, his only child, 
should do so. 
| Years before the scene transpired which our artist has 
represented, the farmer had exchanged bitter and cruel 
| words with his brother, which were never recalled and 
never forgiven. The latter dying soon after in a foreign 
land, left a lonely orphan; when, forth from the smoul- 
dering ashes of Allan’s wrath there sprang flowers to 
| bless the lonely child. Conscience-stricken that he had 
suffered the father to go away unforgiven and unrecon- 
| ciled, he strove to atone for his hardness towards him 
by tenderness to his daughter. He took her to his home 
and his heart, and she became as his child, and Wil- 
liam’s sister. As she grew up in gentleness and purity 
she gained power over both, smoothing the rugged tem- 
| per of the old man, and influencing the son to yield to 
his will, even when there might not be reason in it. 
| Thus each looked on her as his ally, and loved her for 
| the fancied partiality. 
| Farmer Allan loved his fields and orchards, and de- 
| 


| 


| sired that those children alone should enjoy them when 
he was gone. He therefore resolved that William 
should marry Dora, and because it was his will, he 
‘looked upon the matter as settled, just as much as if 
the wedding-ring were already shining on his niece’s 
finger. And she, however she might kiss and coax 
away his stubbornness on other subjects, did not inter- 


| known of man’s love, and although it might not be very 
ardent, she, poor child, was easily satisfied. 
But the impetuous youth had other ideas of love. 


| to him, and obedience to it commanded, the passion he 
had inherited from his father was roused. Maddened 


“T can not marry Dora; by my life 
I will not marry Dora!” 


Then the old man rose in his anger and swore a terri- 


from his home forever. The young man “answered 
| madly,” and thenceforth the love he had cherished for 
| her because she loved him. 
| Human nature has a large mixture of mule-nature in 


lit. None of us love to be forced to any thing, and we 
| charms. Had the old man told his son that “Dora was 
his cousin—kin second only to a sister, and that, his 
will being law there, he forbade him to marry her, it is 
almost certain that John O’Groat would soon have had 
visitors on the border, and that the sparks of the forge 
would have lighted up a bridal party! The royal 
troops could not have prevented the wedding; as it was, 





liam at the altar. This is human nature. 
This probation over, William went forth from the 
| home of ease and plenty, to toil as a farm-laborer. He 





| the sheaves—Mary Morrison; and either from real love, 


she had no other friend. 

She returned to the poor home of Mary, and told her 

the stern command of the hard-hearted man. 

“T will take the boy, 
But go you hence and see me never more.” 
* * *.* * * * 

“Then Mary answered, ‘This shall neyer be, 
That thou should’st take my trouble on thyself; 
And now I think he shall not have my boy, 
For he will teach him hardness and to slight 
His mother; therefore thou and I will go, 
And I will have my boy and bring him home; 
And I will beg of him to take thee back again; 
But if he will not take thee back again, 
Then thou and I will live within one house, 
And work for William's child until he grows 
Of age to help us.” 

And the two went together to the farm-house, and 
stood looking in, as we see them in the picture, for they 
found the door ajar. Both sad and beautiful was the 
sight that met theireye. The sunlight, which streamed 
in at the window, saddened by contrast the gloomy as- 
pect of the room. The cage hung empty—the bird was 
flown. Who there had a heart light enough to care for 
his song or to woo him back ? But Willie broke the still- 
ness with his prattle, and talked and laughed as he 
swung his grandfather’s keys and seals about till they 
glittered in the sunlight. And words of endearment 
fell from the white lips of the hard man, as he stroked 
the golden hair and pressed the red cheek of the boy, 
and remembered the babyhood of his own dead son. 

When Mary and Dora went in, and the former calling 
him “father,” told him of William’s last prayer for him, 
and of his faithfulness to her; and, asking back her 
child, begged him to receive again his niece who loved 
him—the rock in his heart melted, and the old man 
wept. Death had reconciled him when too late to the 
son who had spurned control in a matter of the heart 
alone. 


“And the old man was broken with remorse ; 
And all his love came back a hundred told; 
And for three hours he sobbed o'er William's child, 
Thinking of William. 
“So these three abode 
Within one house together; and as years 
Went forward, Mary took another mate, 
Lut Dora lived unmarried till her death.” 


——_+or 
For the Companion. 
ESCAPE OF A FEDERAL OFFICER. 

At the time that Gen. Pope was retreating towards 
Centreville, after the second battle of Bull Run, Gen. 
Banks, who was marching to join him, was placed in 
imminent peril of falling into the hands of the pursuing 
Lee. It became necessary to send a courier to find out 
the situation of the Union forces, and inform Banks of 
his danger, and Maj. Slater was selected for tlfe service. 

Mounted on a fleet racer, he departed on his mission, 
which he accomplished successfully by going round the 
rebel lines. 

On his return, however, the daring fellow determined 
to take a shorter route and abide the consequences. In 
the vicinity of Bristow Station he came in sight of the 
rebel army in full march, and knew that if he kept 
on in the direction he was going it must be a ryn for 
life. 

Loitering a little while in the rear until he saw a 
break in the train, he laid himself flat on the neck of his 
horse, and plying the spurs, dashed through within thir- 
ty feet of a squad of infantry, amid a volley of shouts 
and bullets fired at random. 

Some cavalry, hearing the noise, rode rapidly up and 
commenced a pursuit, firing their carbines at the gallant 


ing roughness of the way, would soon have left them 
far behind. 

For nine miles the race continued without slacking, 
through brush and trees, water, mud and dust. Maj. 
Slater’s horse had travelled over fifty miles after only a 
brief rest, and showed signs of weariness; and the un- 
certaintics and obstacles of the path three or four times 
entangled him so badly that his pursuers came within 
twenty yards of him, and fired their carbines. Unhurt, 
however, he still pressed on, till, watching his opportu- 
nity when a little rising ground hid him a moment from 
the rebel troopers, he turned suddenly aside into a 
clump of pines and dismounted to rest his horse. 





| was looked on as a bright day for her, all prophesying 
that the father’s heart would soon relent, when Mary 
would become mistress of the farm-house. They did 








servant Dinah ejected him very summarily with hge | the reconciliation scene in Tennyson's Dora.” pronounced by a 


sweeping-brush, she scolding, he hissing and crying. 


The following day I begged the gardener to seek him, 


competent art critic one of the finest in a late exhibition of the 
Miss Mitford. 








* This spirited engraving is a copy of Mr. A. H. Burr's picture of 


Royal Academy. Tennyson drew the subject fram a pastoral of 


| continued the pursuit. On they came, panting over the 

hill, and galloped swiftly by the Major, as he stood con- 

cealed in the pines. In a few minutes one of them 

came back, evidently suspecting the Major’s stratagem, 

| and rode directly towards the clump of trees where he 
Ww: 





Major, but he had a good start, and but for the exceed- | 


By this time there were but three cavalry-men who | ™¢- 


use it. The Union pickets upon the bluff had heard the 
shot of his pursuer, and came down near him. He 
shouted to them that he was a Federal scout with dis- 
patches for the Secretary of War, and was pursued by 
the rebels. The Confederate horseman was half-way 
across the river. Four or five of the pickets shot at him 
almost simultaneously. He fell headlong, pierced by 
three or four bullets, and his blood tinged the rapid 
water as he floated with the current. The other Con- 
federate cavalry-man disappeared, and was not seen 
again. 

Maj. Slater mounted his horse and rode leisurely 
towards Washington, where he reported to the War 
| Department, and immediately retired to rest himself 
and his tired horse. His left arm, with which he had 
held the reins tightly, all the way while tlecing from the 
rebels, was so swollen that he could not use it for sev- 
eral days, but he soon recovered and went on duty 
again, rather better than worse for his breakneck ride. 


——_____~@o-- 





SIXTEEN. 


Fair as lilies all afloat, 
‘Neath a sea of azure; 

Glides my natal fairy boat 
Through the hours of pleasure. 


Sixteen Summer-laden vears! 
These my life doth number; 

Smiling—happy—peacetul years! 
Fresh as babes trom slumber. 


Sixteen years of bloom and sun, 
But no earnest living; 

Up, my soul; there's nothing won 
That's not worth the striving. 


There are meadows greener far 
Than the meads of pleasure; 

There are heights whose summits are 
Crowned with richest treasure. 


Learn thy duty tell to-day; 
It will save thee sorrow; 
Never leave a thing undone 
For the coming morrow. 


Learn to labor—learn to wait; 
This is Christ's injunction; 

Girt thy future, ere too late, 
With His saving unction. 





> 


WHAT CAME OF STRICT HONESTY. 
Poor boys have sometimes great temptations to keep 
money that falls by accident into their hands, yet it is 
not only well for peace of conscience to be rigidly hon- 
est, but for policy’s sake to secure the confidence and 
favor of those who may be able to help them. The fol- 
lowing story is a good illustration : 


“A penny, ma’am?” said a pale-faced, blue-eyed, 
thinly-clad little boy to a lady, as she was crossing one 
of the streets down town, some years ago. Taking out 
her purse, she gave the little street-sweeper a half-dime 
and passed on. In her haste she dropped her purse, 
which the little boy picked up, and was in the act of fol- 
lowing the lady to return it, when he was surrounded 
by several others, who, like himself, were engaged in 
sweeping the crossings. . 

“How much isin it?” “What will you do with it?” 
were some of the questions put to him. 

“T am going togive it to the lady,” 
answer. 

“What a fool!” shouted the others. 
green as that!” 

“No, no, come!” says the biggest of them; “we will 
have a good time.” 

“No, I won’t;” and breaking from them, the littk fek 
low started off in the direction the lady had gone. 

After running several blocks, and making some mis- 
takes, he found the lady, and taking off his torn cap, he 
handed her the purse. Surprised, not till then discoy- 
ering her loss, she asked him where he got it. The boy 
told his story. The lady, interested in him, askdd his 
; name. 

“Robert M—.” 

And where he lived ? 
“T live nowhere.” 
“Why, have you no father, no mother >” 
“No, ma’am; my father died when I was a child, and 
| my mother was buried some months ago.” 
| “And what do you do for a living ?” 
| I sweep the crossings, and do what little I can to buy 

bread; then at night I sleep in some wagon, or on some 
| step. 
| Are you not afraid ?” 
| “Sometimes; but mother told me before she died that 
| if I would pray every day to God, and read this book” 
| —taking a well-worn Testament from the breast of his 
| jacket—“that God would send some one to care for 


was his noble 


“Catch us so 





This was enough for the kind-hearted woman. She 
had lost a boy—her only boby—some short time ago, just 
about the age of the little street-sweeper. So, follow- 


ing him off into one of the back streets, where the boy 
| said his mother had lived, she had his statement con- 
| firmed; and taking the little fellow to her own beauti- 
ful home, she cared for him as if he were her own child. 
' He was sent to school, and finding his desire was to be 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








a preacher, he was sent to college, and last spriug he he- | 


came & minister, and is now preaching the Gospel. 

Little children, do you think Robert ever regretted 
his returning the purse, or his daily prayer to God and 
reading the Bible? 

te 


For the Companion. 
ANECDOTE. 


Dr. Burley was one day called to the hall door by 
the ringing of the bell. He found there two little boys, 
who began in concert to disburden themselves of their 
errand. 

“Dr. Burley, grandma wants to know if you would 
like the spirit of a hog?” 

“Spirit of a hog!” echoed the doctor. “O! I under- 
stand, your grandmother wants me to write an order for 
her; she wants to buy some spirit.” 

“No she don’t,” sturdily persisted the chubbiest of 
the two little message-bearers; “she wants to know if} 
you don’t want a sperit.” 

“Sperit !” echoed the puzzled doctor, again. 

“O ho,” piped up the little fellow who had been kick- 
ing the toe of one boot with the heel of the other ina 
resolute effort to remember just what grandma said, “I 
guess she said sparerib. Would you like a sparerib ?” 

“Very much indeed,” answered Dr. Burley, laughing 
heartily ; ‘much better than I should like the spirit of 
a hog.” 

The doctor thought a man with the spirit of a hog 
was not difficult to find, but he, by no means, desired to 
ve such a man, for with Hawthorne, he said, “When a 
man is a brute, he is the most sensual and loathsome of 
all brutes.” 

“I know I haven’t got the spirit of a hog,” cries some 
urchin, with his mouth full of cake that he has just 
snatched from his brother. Ah, we fear not, but a 
worse one, for we have seen one polite pig that ought to 
make you blush. A pig that, when his trough was filled, 
always ran with a mouthful of straw covered with meal 
and held it up to the old cow, who stood ruminating in 
the same yard, until Moolley had lapped it up with 
her rough tongue, and expressed her gratitude after the 
similitude of a cow. 

— ——_ _+or- —_— 


HOPEFUL! 


Nothing is more charming than a hopeful spirit; one 
that looks persistently and patiently upon the bright 

le. Such a spirit had a little orphan boy who was 
bound out fureleven years. He was terribly homesick ; 
the day lengthened out until it did seem as if it would 
have no end, but he would not cry, so he trudged hith- 
e and thither, picking up chips, bringing in wood, 
running of errands, any thing that would keep his mind 
off his troubles; until the woman of the house saw by 
the expression of his face that he was making a great 
effort to keep up, and said, kindly, 

“T guess you'll get sick of us afore the time’s out. 
Little homesick aready, ain’t ye.” 

“Q, no,” responded the little hero, “I've stood it one 
lay, and I hain’t got but ten years and ‘leven months 
and three weeks and six days longer to stay, and I 
cuess I can stand that, too.” 


Sit 


a nes 
A DUKE A'l WORK AT THREE O’CLOCK 
IN THE MORNING. 

The boys who imagine that great men lead an easy life, 
and are therefore to be envied, should remember the 
anecdote of the Duke of Sully, who next to Henry IV. 
was the ablest statesman in France during the reign of 
that monarch. The king, visiting the duke at seven 
o'clock in the morning, found him at his desk over- 


HUMILITY. 


A little, purple violet 
Lay with a brilliant crowd 
Of roses and camelias, 
And lilies, fair and proud; 
And said the little flower, 
In sweet humility, 
“Amongst these stately blossoms 
There is no place for me!” 


So, shrinking from all notice, 
She hid her tiny head : 
Behind the spreading petals 
Of a moss-rose, crimson red. 
“Well done, poor little creature!" 
The scornful flower cried; 
“Your face had best be hidden 
When you are by my side!" 


“T know that I am out of place,” 
The violet meek replied; 

And shrank away still further, 
In sweet huinility, 

Repeating, in her lowliness, 
‘This is no place for me.” 





But, hidden as the leaflets 
Of the purple violet were, 

From out that secret shelter 
There stole a perfume rare, 

More fragrant than the rose’s breath, 
Or any blossom there! 


+o 





Wuewn Mr. Livingston, the American minister, who 
was quite deaf, was introduced at the court of Napo- 
leon, he had prepared to answer the question he sup- 
posed the emperor would ask in regard to his passage 
across the Atlantic. Napolson accosted him thus: 
“How is Mr. Jefferson?” ‘Very boisterous! very bois- 
terous!” replied Mr. Livingston, to the great amuse- 
ment of those present. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Companion. 


OUR RABBITS---DAISY AND CLOVER. 

They were just the most cunning little creatures you 
ever saw! Lucy’s Aunt Fanny had them given to her, 
when she was visiting in the country. They were so 
small then that Grandma Grey’s cap-basket could have 
held them very nicely! When Lucy’s aunt went home 
in the cars, she put the funny little things into a small 
box which she could hold in her lap. Several air-holes 
had been cut in the cover, and every now and then a 
pair of bright eyes could be seen trying to peep out. 
Bits of sweet apple and fresh clover leaves were the 
dainties upon which they feasted during that long day’s 
ride. 

When they reached Aunt Fanny’s home, and she gave 
them to Lucy, there was no end to the little girl’s de- 
light. She danced up and down in her joy, and nearly 
upset the box containing the young travellers. Early 
the next morning a carpenter was sent for to make a 
house for the new comers. When it was finished, the 
rabbits were carefully put in, and plenty of tender cab- 
bage lea¥es, bunches of fragrant clover and bits of ap- 
ple wert given them, so that they might hold a feast. 
The rabbit-house was without a floor, and was set upon 
the ground; Lucy’s father said it was better so. After 
they had lived in their new house a few days, they were 
missed now and then, and Lucy was very anxious; she 
was afraid they had run away, and would never come 
back again. But her father told her that rabbits were 
happier to have their sleeping rooms under ground, and 
they had burrowed out these holes on purpose. Lucy 
now dried up her tears, and would sit by the tree near 
their very small house, and watch them go in and out, 
and often she would throw them a nice bit to eat. 

Whenever she could get any one to help, her, she 
would take Daisy and Clover out to a small clover-field, 
and letting them loose, would watch them at their mad 





spread with letters, busy at work. 

“How long have you been thus employed ?” asked 
Henry. 

“Ever since three o'clock,” replied Sully. 

“Well, Roquelaure,” said the king, turning to one of 
the courtiers who had accompanied him, “for how much 
money would you lead this life ?” 

“Faith, sir, not for all your treasures,” replied the 
courtier. 

————_+or- 
THE DIFFERENCE. 

A boy full of patriotism but ignorant of the Word of 
God was lately asked in a Sunday school, to say which 
was the most beautiful verse in the Bible. After some 
lesitation, he replied, blushingly, 

“If any man pulls down the American flag, shoot 
tim on the spot.” 

3ut a little girl who had been deeply bereaved and 
tnew her Bible, which it was evident the boy did not, 
vhen asked by her Sunday school teacher, “What 
were the sweetest words in the Bible ?” replied, 

“Thy will be done.” 

—————_+eon—____—_— 


CURIOUS CUISINE. 


The residents in the neighborhood of the hot springs 
{Smoky Valley have a convenient and cheap way of 
Wing their cooking. The water, coming out of the 
feat depth of the springs, seems to be much hotter than 
water boiling in the open air. Those residing in the 
wighborhood habitually use it for cooking every thing 
that is done for boiling. Coffee and tea are almost in- 
tantly made by using the water direct, while meat, and 
that miner’s luxury, beans, suspended in a kettle or 
sick, are cooked with dispatch and no danger of scorch 
ing. Lately the experiment of baking was tried; the 
nodus operandi being to suspend the bake kettle or 
oven in tke water, with the dough in the oven well 
vered, and leaving it for a few hours, when it was 
‘und baked in the very neatest manner, not having the 
dry, hard crust as when baked by a fire. There is no 
heed of fires at the springs, as all cooking and warming 
is done by the natural heat. This great curiosity is 
about fifty miles south of Austin, and will some day be- 
come a place of much resort.—Reese River Reveille. 


+r 


WELL DONE, 


Not long since a class of little boys in a Sunday 
School were engaged in reciting the wonderful history 
of the creation, which formed their lesson. The class 
had progressed to that part of the narrative in which the 
creation of light, and the expression of the Creator on 








deholding the work of His Almighty Power, are related. 
he teacher at this point asked, “And: what did God 
fay when he had created light?” A little boy, seyen 
years of age, whose turn it was to answer the quesfion, | 
Was at a loss for a reply. He looked thoughtfully for a 
moment, and then, with eyes glistening with delight | 
that he had reealled the fugitive idea, he answered, | 
God said, that’s well done.” The boy had the idea, but | 
is rendering of it is original and forcible. 





games! Such wild frolics were never seen before! 
Kitty’s plays were nothing to them. They scemed cra- 
zy with joy. After they had eaten enough, Lucy and Aunt 
Fanny would run after the fun-loving pets to catch them, 
but they would not be caught. Now here, now there, 
this minute just under your hand, and the next, with 
heels high in air, clear across the clover patch. Robbie 
Grey often had to help Lucy, for she was well tired out 
romping after the wild little creatures. 

Daisy was brown—and such a soft, tender color; there 
was one bit of a white spot on her breast. Clover was 
black and white, and as proud and cunning as possi- 
ble. Once in a while Clover put on a doleful look, and 
you could a/most fancy you saw tears, but it was only 
for fun, and did not last long. Their “tricksy-dicksy 
ways,” as Lucy called them, only made every body love 
them the better. 

One day Lucy was sick, and the doctor said she must 
go into the country forthe summer. Jim Brown, the 
chore-boy, promised to keep a faithful eye on Daisy and 
Clover, and I am sure he meant to do so; but he had 
many errands to attend to, and to milk the cows, and 
watch the lambs, so the rabbits were left much to them- 
selves; and an ugly rat perceiving how matters stood, 
made up his mind to have a meal out of them. Alas! 
the bright-eyed beauties were cruelly murdered by this 
wicked creature. He knew just where to bite, and Daisy 
and Clover were the victims of his covetous eyes. They 
fell in one day, but, luckily Jim Brown found them soon 
enough to save them from being eaten. He took two 
nice raisin boxes, and laying them tenderly in, covered 
them with soft grass and sweet flowers, and buried them 
at the foot of Lucy’s flower-garden ; and Lucy’s brother 
put up a neat pine head-board, on which he printed in 
large letters, 


“Daisy and Clover, side by side 
Beneath this mound 
Doth sleep. 
No more they play in pastures wide. 
Here Lucy comes, and turns aside 
And weeps.” 


F. P. C. 
—_ +o --—__— 


THE BEE AND THE FLY. 

The bee and the fly had a quarrel one day. The fly 
despised the bee, and exalted itself. It boasted of en- 
tering the palaces of kings, sitting on their crowns, and 
eating at their tables. 

“The whole world belongs to me,” it said. 
hindered wherever I please. I feed myself without 
toil. I eat the honey you make with so much trouble, 
and for which you are killed.” 

“Tam killed for my honey, it is true,” answered the 
bee; “but it is with regret, since I am useful. I am al- 
ways held in esteem and greatly sought after; while 
you, lazy, impudent and vagabond as you are, are hon- 


“TI go un- 


| ored by no one, but driven away wherever you appear.” 





NEGLECTED COUGHS AND CoLps.—Few are aware of the im- 
portance of checking a Cough or ‘‘Common Cold” in its first stage; 
that which, in the beginning, would yield to a mild remedy, if ne- 
glected, soon preys upon the Lungs. “Brown's Bronchial Tro- 
ches,” or Cough Lozenges, afford instant relief. 7—lw 





“SINGING ALL DAY LONG.” 
MERRY CHIMES. 


The new and Popular Music Book for the Young Folks. 
AT SCHOOL, AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


by the author of The Golden Wreath,is meeting with an unpre- 
cedented sale. Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand of the Wreath 
were sold, and the prospect is that a large number of the Chimes 
will be called for. Specimen pages free. Price of the “Chimes” 
50 cts. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 ——— 
Street. : os 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOK. 


FoR EVERY ADMIRER OF “THE GOOD, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE 
TRUE.” 


BRANCHES OF PALM, 
BY MRS. J. S. ADAMS. 


To those acquainted with the previous writings of the author, 
nothing need be said to commend this volume to their attention. 
The thoughts it contains bear evidences of a rich spiritual growth, 
and a maturity resulting from additional experience. 

To weary and worn pilgrims on these shores of time; to those 
who long tor a voice from heaven to speak to them; to those who 
monrn as well as to those who rejoice—to all of us, journeying 
through this world of beauty to one yet more beautiful, these 
‘Branches of Palm” will prove to be the almoners of many spir- 
itual blessings, and can not fail to be highly prized. Finely printed 
and beautifully bound, it is eminently valuable and attractive as 
a GIFT BOOK FOR ALL SEASONS, PERSONS AND OCCASIONS. 

Prices.—In extra English cloth, bevelled edge, $1,25; in the 
same style, full gilt, $1,75, on receipt of which it will be sent by 
mail, post-paid. ADAMS & CQ., Publishers, 21 Bromfield 
Street. 6—2w 





PERRY DAVIS’S 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER! 
THE GREAT FAMILY MEDICINE OF THE AGE. 





Pain Killer, taken internally, should be adulterated with milk 
or water, and sweetened with sugar if desired, or made into a syr- 
up with molasses. For a Cough, a few drops on sugar eaten will 
be more etfective than any thing else. For Sore Throat, gargle the 
throat with a mixture of Pain Killer and water, and the relief is 
immediate and cure positive. 

It should not be forgotten that the Bain Killer is equally as good 
to take internally as to use externally. Each bottle is wrapped 
with full directions for its use. 


PLEASE READ THE PRINTED DIRECTIONS. 





GENTLEMEN,—I have used Perry Davis's Pain Killer, according 
to directions, with great success. In cases of Pain in the Stomach 
and Bowels, itis an invaluable remedy. I consider it the most 
valuable medicine of the age, and can tully recommend it for the 
above named and J! similar complaints. 

Yours, sincerely, EDGAR F. HORN, 
3irmingham, 

I take great pleasure in recommending Perry Davis's Vegetable 
Pain Killer to my triends, as being among the best pain relievers 
extant. J. L. MURPHY, M. D., New Castle, O. 


A pleasing travelling companion, and one that no person should 
be without is Perry Davis's Pain Killer. A sudden attack of diar- 
rhoea, dysentery, or cholera morbus, can be effectually and instan- 
taneously relieved by it. It is equally effectual in curing scalds, 
burns, «c. 

TESTIMONIALS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


TnHomAs S. RANNEY, writing from Rangoon, Burmah, says: “It 
is becoming more popular, and in several instances I am assured 
that the cholera has been arrested and life preserved by its use. 
The late prevalence of cholera here has swept off about all the 
Pain Killer I had, and purchasers looking to me for a supply will 
be disappointed in my ability to supply them. Please send me an 
invoice of $150 worth by the first opportunity.” 


Messrs. Perry Davis & Sons,—Dear Sirs,—The Pain Killer, 
we are happy to say, is getting in good repute here, and its good 
qualities are being appreciated. Lately, we have a great demand 
for the article, and confidently anticipate a large trade in the 
Pain Killer. BUORRODAILE, THOMPSON, HALL & CO., 

3—iw Cape Town, Africa. 


SINGER’S LETTER “A” 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


This splendid machine combines all the good qualities of our well 
known inanufacturing machines, with many new and valuable 
improvements. It is swift, quiet and positive in its operation; 
sews the very finest and coarsest materials, and any thing be- 
tween the two extremes, in a beautiful and substantial manner. 
It Hems, Fells, Cords, Braids, Tucks, Gathers, Stitches, etc., and 
will do a greater range of work than any machine heretofore of- 
fered to the public. 

We respectfully invite all in want of a 

SUPERIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
to pay usavisit,. EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED, and full 


instructions given by competent and courteous attendants. 
Send for pamphlet. 








Tue Sincer Manvuracturtinc Company, 
69 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 
458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A CROWN OF GLORY. 


Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA 


is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasing 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 


2—6m. 





Ir 1s WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 
It cures Itching of the Head. 
It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 
It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 

Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow; Removes Dand- 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Luxu- 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 

TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 
the Ambrosia will suit you to a T. Elegantly putup. Delicate- 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 2 
for morning, No. 1 for evening. 
THERE IS NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 

STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 

Sold by Druggists. 

Sterling's Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 


215 Fulton Street......New York. 
35—ly 





THE GREAT GERMAN 
HEILMITTEL 
Is the only reliable remedy which WILL CURE 
CATARRH 
Of the Nose, Head or Throat, 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, DIPTHERIA, ASTHMA, 
aud CONSUMPTION in its first stages. 


PRICE PER BOTTLE, $2,00. 

For sale by WEEKS & POTTER, No. 170 Washington Street, 
GEORGE C. GOODWIN & CO., No. 38 Hanover Street, J. WIL- 
SON, Jr. & Co., No. 188 Washington Street, Boston, and all 
other Druggists. 42—6 meow 

MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 
—oR— 
READY SOAP MAKER. 

Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- 

rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of 





one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, and twelve | 


pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 
Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Street, 


43—ly NEW YORK. 


TO CHILDREN. 
When you are sick, don't take any of those very unpleasant 
“Doctor's Pills,” but tell mother to get you some of 


Dr. Humphreys’ Homeopathic Sugar Pills. 
They are nice to take, won't make you worse, and certain to cure 
you. Look over the list below, and find what you want, and if 


your Druggist don't have it, send to our store in New York, and 
we will send it to you at once. 


LIST OF HUMPHREYS’ 


SPECIFIC HOMG@OPATHIC REMEDIES, 


Price of single Boxes—cents, 
No. 1 cures Fever, Congestion and Inflammativ: 25 
‘ . 















2 Worm Fever, Worm Coiic......- 

“ 3 “ Colic, Teething, Crying of Infants..... 
“ 4 “ Diarrhoea, of Children or Adults..... 
“5 “ Dysentery, or Bloody Flux, Colic... 
“6 “ Cholera Morbus, Nanusea....... see's 
“ 7 “ Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Bronchitis. 
“ 8g “ Toothache, Faceache, Nerv. us Pains 
“9 “ Headaches, Sick Headaches. Vertigo. 
“10 “ Dyspepsia, Weak, or Acid Stomach... 
“13 “ Croup, Hoarse Croupy Cough....... 
*“ «* oe Rheum, Crusty Eruptions 
“15 “ Rheumetism, Pain, Lameness. 
“16 “ Fever and Ague, Intermittent . 
“17 “ BPiles, External or Internal.......ccsccccccescesect 
“18 “ Opthalmy, Weak or Inflamed Eyes............50 
“19 “ Catarrh, Acute or Chronic............+00. 50 
“20 “ Whooping Cough, shortening it......... 50 
“21 “ Asthma, Oppressed, Difficult Breathing..... 50 
He = Ear Discharges, Noise in the Head..... 

23 


Scrofula, Enlarged Glands and Tonsils... 
“24 “ General Debility, Physical Weakness. 









“25 ‘* Dropsy, Fluid Accumulations..... ececcces 50 
“26 “ Sea Sickness, Prostration, Vertigo..... 50 
“27 “ Urinary Diseases, Gravel..... a oe 
“28 “ Prostration, Involuntary Discharges, Ner- 
vous Debility...........e+0+ oe -100 
“29 ** Sore Mouth, or Canker... ae 50 
“a “ Urinary Incontinence.................. a) 
“33 “ Epilepsy and Spasms, Chorea............100 
“34 “ Diptheria, Ulcerated Sore Throat.......... coed 


Or it is better to get a full case at once, and always have in the 
family a remedy for every ordinary disease likely to occur. 


Famiry anp TRAVELLING CasEs. 







Sd5jvials, in morocco case, Book completc..........eee005 $10,00 
28 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions...... S,00 
20 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions...... 6,00 
20 large vials, plain case, Book of Directions........ 5,00 
15 boxes (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions....... 3,00 
Any 6 boxes (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions........... 1,25 


For sale by respectable dealers in Medicine everywhere, and 
sent FREE on receipt of price, by 


Humpnreys’ Srec. Hom. Men. Co. 
562 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 

OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN THE 
FIATIR. 


They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 
nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
luxuriant growth is 
the result. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 
WILL APPRECIATE 


THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GLOSSY 
APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 


—AND— 


No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head-dress. 





Convincing Testimony. 
REY. C. A. BUCKBEE, 
Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. City, writes: 


“I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous 
friends, to the great value of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum.”’ 


REY. WILLIAM CUTTER, 

















New York City. 

“My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 
spot.” 

REV. J. H. CORNELL, 
New York City. 

“I procured it fora relative. The falling of the hair stopped, 
and restored it from being grey to its natural and beautiful 
color." 

REV. J. WEST, 
Brooklyn, L. I. 

“I will testify to their value in the most liberal sense. They 
have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to its 
original color.” 

REY. A. WEBSTER, 
Boston, Mass. 

“T have used them with great effect. 
grey. 


I am neither bald nor 
My hair was dry and brittle; it is now soft as in youth.” 
REY. H. V. DEGEN, 
Boston, Mass. 


“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness is, I 
have the evidence of my own eyes.” 


Sold by Druggists througheut the World. 





> 
PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 


New York. 
44—ly 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71, 
SOMETHING NEW FOR BOYS. 

Men and Boys are MAKING MoNey with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 

Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 

5—Ilv 23 Water Street, Boston. 





VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM, 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


Established in 1826, and still the best known apaeenes or all af- 

fections of the Lungs, Throat and Chest. Be careful to get the 

genuine. . REED, CUTLER & CO., Boston, 
Proprietors. 


Lance Borttes, $1. SMALL, 50 Cents. 





Pure Cod Liver Oil, 
Bottled expressly for Medicinal use by REED, CUTLER & CO., 
who have facilities for obtaining Oil of the most reliable quality. 
Large Bottles, $1. vi — 
































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











COMPANION. 


THE YOUTH’S 


tl 





BOSTON, FEBRUARY 15, 1866. 
jh 
— |tl 


Terms of the Companion. 


| me the following instance of feline intelligence. 
cats, living in different parts of the town of Walton-on- | 


tage door of their habitations when shut out. . 
{takes a jump, and strikes the handle of the latch with 


repeats the springs till her object is effected. 


Two | 


1e-Naze, adopt the following mode of opening the cot- | 


No. 


er foot in the middle. She generally manages to open 
1¢ door this way the first time, but if unsuccessful, she 
In the 


——————— 


G : | case of No. 2 there happens to be a post close to the 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and handle of the latch, and pussy springs on the top of this 


Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 


a 
fc 
il 


For the Companion. 
THE DEFORMED CHILD’S DREAM. 
By Rev. John Todd, D. D. 

The longer we live, the more we love, or ought to 
love, little children. Their joys and sorrows come and 
go very quickly, but every one leaves some impression 
which goes into character, and perhaps writes its his- 
tory on the memory. A cruelty, an unjust accusation, 
or a severe judgment, which the little one cannot argue 
or even resent, may put a small thorn in the memory 
which no after years can extract. I sometimes sce 
these little creatures blind, or deaf, or deformed, and | 
my heart goes out towards them with a sympathy not 
to be described. 

At the door of a small cottage just under the shadow | 
of the great mountain, on a bright morning, sat a poor | 
little deformed child. The children were all gathering! 
towards the small school-house near by, and as they 
came, With their shouts and ringing laughs, swinging 
their little dinner-baskets, happy as birds, running 
and leaping, the poor child turned her large, mild 
eyes towards them, and covered her face with her | 
apron, and sobbed and wept. She knew that she could | 
never run with them, never go to school, never be one | 
among them. Her journey through life, longer or 
shorter, must be alone. If the children ever stopped to | 
speak to her, not unlikely before they left they would | 
say something to remind her of her deformity, and to 
show that she was not one of them. She had often felt | 
her lowly lot, but never as this morning did it so weigh 
down her heart. Her widowed mother heard her sobs, 






nd then deliberately presses down the handle with her 
ot, and the door opening, she jumps down and walks 
1. 





} 
| 
| 
VARIETY. 





THE LOST LAMB. 


The marsh and meadow lay in fog, 
The night was chill with drizzly rain, 
The gude-wife turned the smould'ring log, 
And spread the snowy counterpane. 


The child within its downy bed 

She tucked with more than wonted care. 
Then laid her own thritt-weary head, 

And into dreams slipped half her prayer. 


Past midnight, and the dame awoke, 
\ cry of anguish filled the room! 

She listened: not a murmer broke 
The silence of the houschold gloom, 





Again and yet again she stirred 
In startled slumber through the night, 
As oft her fevered fancy heard 
Some wild, strange summons of affri 








ght. 


Toward dawn it sounded vet again, 
Plaintive and lone, and faint and far; 
"Twas like a childish ery of. pain, 
Or utterance, as **Mamma, mamma!" 


She sprang from bed, 
Soft nested in its ay, 

And on each sleeping feature smiled 
The first faint promise of the day. 


and sought her child; 






Back to her bed the gude-wife crept, 
Her eyes half-blind with tender tears ; 

“In God's own hand my darling’s kept— 
How fovlish are @~woman's fears. 





“Some lamp, most like, has strayed the fold, 
The poor lone thing was bleating ‘ba, 

Which, borne upon the and cold, 

Seemed to iy mother's ears, “ma, ma.’ 





” 


Next day a piteous tale went 
The village streets were i 
A child's dead body had bec 


round; 
















ul straved awav;: 





























large as Italy, and larger than Denmark, Holland Bel- ! 
gium and Switzerland. Missouri and Illinois are larger 
than England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 


THE GREAT STRENGTHENING TONIC. 
(Nor A WuiIskey PREPARATION.) 
HOOFLAND'S 
GERMAN BiTTERS 
WILL CURE 
DEBILITY!—DEBILITY! 
resulting from any cause whatever. 
EL 
PROSTRATION OF THE SYSTEM, 


INDUCED BY 


| 
NEGRO WIT. | 

There is a tradition that one of the old esquires in| 
Malden, Mass., had a slave who had been in the family , 
until he was about seventy years of age. Perceiving | 
that there was not much work left for the old man, the | 
esquire took him one day and made him a somewhat 
pompous address, to the following effect: 

“You have been a faithful servant to me, and my 
father before me. I have long been thinking what [| 
should do to reward you for your services. I give you 
your freedom. You are your own master; you are your } 
own man.” | 

Upon this the old negro shook his gtizzly head, and 
with a sly glance, showing that he saw through his mas- 
ter’s intentions, quickly replied, ““No, no, massa; you SEVERE HARDSHIPS, 
eat de meat, and now you must eat de bone.” | EXPOSURE 

> 
evoniniieliiedstaieies | 
A DOUBLE T. | 


A laughable circumstance once took place upon a; 
trial in Lancashire, where a Mr. Wood was examined | 
as a witness. Upon giving his name (Ottiwell Wood,) 
the judge said: 

“Pray, Mr. Wood, how do you spell your name ?” 

The old gentleman replied, | 

“OQ double T I double U E double L double U double 
OD,” upon which the astonished lawyer laid down his 
pen, saying it was the most extraordinary name he had 
ever met with in his life; and, after two or three at- 
tempts, declared he was unable to record it. The court 
was convulsed with laughter. 

This incident reminds us of a merchant from the 
country who called on Groom Brothers, the other day, 
and asked, ‘How do you sell your double O long tea :” 








FEVERS, 


—OF— 


Diseases of Camp Life. 


Sotpiens, Cirizens, MALE OR FEMALE, ADULT on Yoctn, 





Will find in this Bitters a pure Tonic, not dependent on bad liquors 
for their almost mairaculous cilects. 


O 
DYSPEPSIA, 
AND DISEASES RESULTING FROM DISORDERS 
OF THE LIVER AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 












CURED BY 


AN BITTERS. 


r Satisfaction, 


ARE 


HOOFLAND'S G. 


This Bitters has Perfo 
has more Testimony, | 
than any other artick 


+O 


DMF 
ERM 


sy SAY.” 

The following will be found an amusing exercise for 
the memory : 

A gentleman who was in the habit of larding his dis- | 
course With the expression, “I say,” having been in-! 
formed by a friend that a certain individual had made 
ill-natured remarks upon this peculiarity, took the op- 
portunity of addressing him in the following amusing 
style of rebuke: “I say, sir! I hear say you say I say | 
‘I say’ at every word I say. Now, sir, although I know 
I say ‘I say’ at every word I say, still I say, sir, it is not 
for you to say that I say ‘I say’ at every word I say.” 
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and guessed,too well what was the cause, and shed new ie wad held them fast — . " . 
tears, for the thousandth time, over 1} ae hes “yrs Till death, slow dawning with the day, } A Masontc dignitary of great eminence in the order aie, i 2 , 
cars, lor the thousandth time, over her omly and dcar, Brought her its blest release at las | lately lett Edinburgh to attend a celebration of the lay- i ca al il : 
suffering child. She made no attempt to comfort her io of a corner stone, forgetting his cocked hat. He i ili 1 ] 
, S ye 7 And there, throughout that livelong night, | me oe © oe ee gctting his cocked hat. | 44¢ | Chronic or Nervous Debility, : 
she knew she could not. } elpless child of tend irs discovered his omission presently, and telegraphed from | ( 
| A helpl hild of tend . A I a Di the Ki 
F rand ft: rowi affriz | » first stati Sey > cocke ‘ > express of a sea , 5 
How long the child sobbed I know not; but some Fainter and fainter with afright, ue the first station, KS nd my coc ked hat by express to an iseases of the idneys, 
F “ ‘ ies . , ’ Had called “ma, ma,” to sleeping ears! morrow.” His disgust may be imagined on receiving 
time after her mother went to her and found her lying | decent Camraene Saudi tanaka the next day a parcel containing cooked ham, on account Ee ! 
on her side, her arm under her head, her kitten asleep In prinsed page this tale of fear: | of the operator having made a mistake in two of the uy 
sc ies dee sa hhavdall a cintus: i « amen But when I cease to hear that sound, ‘tters of his message. . : 
2 o — ons = — - a naps — a! wed I shall have ceased ail sounds to hes eee a BAN : | oe following symptoms ré from disorders oft , 
> ay o oy AYos oe - o ee » poe z ‘ e - . . res : organs: 
smile playing on 1er . face. ‘oor thing!” said the pm Tux attention of the mistress or a family was lately igestive orgar ! 
mother to herself; “she has forgotten her sorrows, and wi called to the fact that a little colored girl was constantly | Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidity s 
: : . ! . : fog” a ~s of the Stomach, Nausea, dleartburn, Suu ’ ‘ Ful- 
it may be she dreams that she is well and running about SHARP. seen lying on the grassplat, with her face turned up to m Rape —oire it faker telah Soe mae thos Sink- a 
with other children! But it is only in dreams that my A comical fellow of our town, named Sayles, was one | a . pon ee why she assumed that ing, oF. Fluttering at, the rit ot # 2 a 
of . . r . a - avi of af res, when a li » boy came in selling | posture, she answered: | Swimming of the cad, Horri and Dini ; 
dear one will ever run. When she has no mother to | @Y in one of the stores, when a little boy came in selling | POsunCs She ANSWeree: avs de tings eee cult Breathing, Fluttering at the c 
rg! pend i dll adi " “ _ «| grapes from a small basket. Sayles thought he would | Why, misses always lays de tings on de grass What } —a feng Gatien of tar s 
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